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FIFTY YEARS OF 
LIFE-SAVING 

'Thus summer 16,000 young Australians arc celebrating the 50th 
**• anniversary of the Surf Life-Saving Association. Australia is 


rightly proud of this organisation. 
100,000 swimmers owe their lives. 

At the turn of the century many 
local authorities in Australia 
banned bathing round the shores 
between 7 a,m. and sundown; it 
was not considered seemly that 
men and women should swim 
together. 

Gradually, however, more and 
more people began defying the 



The life-saver’s line is controlled 
by the reelman 


ban, and before long thousands 
of swimmers were flocking to 
enjoy themselves in the thundering 
surf of eastern Australia. • 

But this new sport took its toll, 
and in 1907 the world’s first life- 
saving club was formed at Bondi, 
one of the most popular of the 
surfing centres. The following 
year saw the formation of the 
Surf Life-Saving Association, 
which now controls. 200 Surf Clubs 
all over Australia. 

In its early years the Associa¬ 
tion grew slowly, but even before 
1914 surf life-savers had rescued 
many swimmers from the turbu¬ 
lent seas, saving them from cer¬ 
tain death. Since 1918 not one 


for it is one to which more than 

summer has gone by without the 
perfectly-trained members of life¬ 
saving clubs going into action. 

Australia is never short of 
volunteers over the age of ,16 to 
join the organisation. True, there 
is much glamour associated with 
the sport, thousands of spectators 
attending the special surf carnivals 
in which teams from different 
clubs compete and display their 
skill. But there is. also much 
hard work, . and only the fittest 
and strongest - swimmers will' 
lightly undertake the training pro¬ 
gramme, which is equalled by few 
other sports. 

Because of the huge Pacific 
breakers on the surfing beaches, a 
special technique for rescuing 
swimmers has been worked out. 
The most, important feature is a 
light-weight lifeline unwound from 
a portable reel on the beach. The 
rescuer attaches himself to this 
line by a belt harness. 

MASTERING THE SERF 

Australian surf, unlike some of 
the surf in European countries, is 
not easily mastered—even by ex¬ 
perts. One surf carnival near. 
Sydney many . years ago nearly; 
ended in tragedy when 40 life- 
savers were .swept out to sea, 
watched by a crowd of 7000. - -< 

The young .men had swum out 
to buoys off the shore,’ hut;when 
they tried to turn back to The 
beach the fierce undertow .swept 
them, out towards jagged rocks. 
Then . the hushed crowd saw the 
senior life-savers/on the beach 
calmly launch surf boats to pit 
their skill and stamina against the 
mountainous waves. 

Six boats were swamped within 
seconds of launching; another was 
overturned and smashed to match- 
wood on the rocks. . 

Continued at foot of next column 
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Counter attraction 


Boys and girls who buy their 
C N from a newsagent in Norfolk 
Street, King’s Lynn, may soon be 
served by two unusual “assis- 


Ahoy, there ! 


Aloft in a 6 bosun’s cliair one of the holiday sailor girls of 
the training ketch, English Rose II, tries a tune on the 
ship’s violin. The ketch is based on Poole Harbour, Dorset. 


' * * 



They arc a parrot and a monkey. 
Tlie parrot already cries “Paper. 
Read all about it!” when a cus¬ 
tomer enters the shop; and the 
monkey is being trained to hand 
’over the paper and collect the 
money. 


Life-savers on parade at Bondi beach 


But one did get through the 
great waves, and then another; 
and some of the best swimmers 
on the beach managed to take out 
lines in the mass rescue. 

Later a hushed crowd heard the 
roll being called, and went wild 
with excitement as it was an¬ 
nounced that no one was missing. 

People all over the world have 
since benefited from the lessons 
learned by those brave Australian 
pioneers. 


Snails on The move 

Farmers in the Australian State 
of Victoria have recently been 
faced with a new menace. Their 
grasslands have been invaded by 
millions of snails which normally 
live on the coast. Some of the 
snails have been found 30 miles 
from the sea. 


Divers aloft 

Members of the Camden Town 
branch of the British Sub-a qua 
club used frogmen’s suits and 
aqua-lungs while exploring the 
Great Masson Cave up in the hills 
near Matlock, Derbyshire. Six 
dives were made, and two lakes 
were found. 


Wing' in a sling 

Among patients being treated at 
Magadi Hospital in Kenya, is Oily, 
the town’s pet ostrich. 

Oily had returned’ from a walk 
beside a nearby lake suffering from 
a dislocated wing. The Medical 
Officer put a sling on the wing and 
everyone in the town is hoping 
that it will soon mend. 

Now eight months old, this big 
bird was brought to Magadi as a 
chick by a veterinary officer. 
Although Oily is very independent 
and wanders off for hours at a 
time—between meals—he does not 
seem inclined to leave the town 
for good. 

(c) The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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THE OTHER 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


'T'bere is an okl saying in this 
x country that everybody loves 
a lord. But not everybody loves 
the House of Lords or its equiva¬ 
lent in other parts of the world— 
the Senate, Upper House, Second 
Chamber, or “ Other Place,” or 
whatever it may be called. 

Jt is interesting that Britain has 
now taken the first steps to 
strengthen the House of Lords by 
creating a system of life peers, 
while at the other end of the 
world there is a move to abolish 
the Upper House of the State 
Parliament of New South Wales. 

There are arguments for and 
against second chambers or, as 
parliamentarians call it, the 
bicameral (two-chamber) system 
of government. They seem to 
vary according to conditions in 
the country concerned. 

GOVERNING CYPRUS 

Take Cyprus, for instance. For 
nearly 30 years the island has been 
governed direct from London by 
a Governor responsible, through 
the British Government, to the 
Sovereign, It has had no political 
institutions such as we have^ here. 
Elections to any kind of Parlia¬ 
ment arc so far unknown to the 
Cypriots. 

If you were going to draw up 
a constitution for such a country 
you might think it useful to model 
it on the British two-chamber 
system, which, despite its faults, 
has worked so well for so many 
centuries. But this was not Lord 
RadclifTc’s idea for Cyprus. 

Lord Radcliflc, a leading 
authority on constitutional law, 
drew up a constitution for Cyprus 
in 1956 . But he excluded the idea 
of a second chamber, preferring 
to concentrate all the best avail¬ 
able talent in an island of only 
some 500,000 people into one 
chamber, rather than divide it 
among two separate bodies. 

The latest plan for having two 
separate parliaments—one for 


Greek Cypriots and the other for 
Turkish Cypriots—docs not change 
that conception. They are both 
Houses of Commons, so to speak. 

Lord RadclitTe made the point 
that the idea of a Second Cham¬ 
ber is more attractive to members 
of our House of Lords than to 
members of a new body created 
for the first time. 

CHEQUERED HISTORY 

Indeed, our thinking about 
Second Chambers is coloured by 
the chequered history of the 
House of Lords. We remember 
that Oliver-Cromwell dismissed the 
House of Lords but found he 
could not do without it and had 
to restore it. The opening words 
of .his Act for the Abolishing of 
the House of Lords after Charles Ts 
execution in 1649 arc interesting: 

“The Commons of England 
assembled in Parliament, finding 
by too long experience that the 
House of Lords is useless and 
dangerous to the People of Eng¬ 
land to be continued, have thought 
fit to Ordain and Enact . . . That 
from henceforth the House of 
Lords in Parliament shall be, and 
is hereby, wholly abolished and 
taken away.” 

LIFE PEERS 

Some eight years later Cromwell 
found he could not manage with¬ 
out a Second Chamber. He there¬ 
fore created what was meant to be 
a system of life peers. But the 
63 writs issued to the Cromwellian 
peers included summonses to men 
who had been peers before the 
Civil War and some who had 
served Cromwell or the Common¬ 
wealth. One of them was Thomas 
Pride, whose mother left him in a 
church porch when he was a baby 
and - who began his working life 
as a drayman, or cart-driver. 

Opponents of Cromwell sneered 
at his House of Lords as “the 
Other House”—a term still used 
by the Commons today as -a 
variant of “the Other Place.” The 


Miss Friendship 
and two friends 

This unusual picture shows 
young Sally Friendship in her 
garden at Barnstaple with her cat 
and Barny the owl. 

Brought to the Friendship 
family with a broken wing, Barny 
was nursed back to health, and he 
has lived with them ever since. 
He is particularly devoted to 



Sally, but is also on excellent 
terms with the cat, and often 
perches on its back. Another of 
his chums is a tame rabbit belong¬ 
ing to a neighbour. He sleeps in 
the kitchen or in the adjoining 
loft. 


new chamber did not last long. 

Richard Cromwell, on succeed¬ 
ing his father, summoned a Parlia¬ 
ment which included the Other 
House, but this Parliament of 
1658-59 was speedily dissolved and 
the Cromwellian House of Lords 
came to an end. 

When Charles II was restored 
in 1660, the “old” House of Lords 
came together as though it had 
never been abolished. It did not 
include the bishops, who had been 
legally excluded by Charles I and 
both Houses in 1640. But this Act 
was repealed by the 1661 Parlia¬ 
ment and the bishops returned. 
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News from Everywhere 


The old tram tunnel in Central 
London—from Kingsway to the 
Embankment—may be used for 
road traffic. Plans arc being con¬ 
sidered by the L.C.C. Since trams 
stopped running in 1952 the 
tunnel has been used for storage. 

A coconut was used in the 
launching of an Indian Navy 
frigate at Belfast. 

SEARCH FOR MA-ROBEKT 
The three-man British expedition 
which plans to follow Livingstone’s 
route across Africa arc to search 
for his steam launch, Ma-Robert, 
which sank in the Shire River in 
1860. 


Fort Perch Rock, which has 
guarded the Mersey approaches 
for 126 years, was sold recently 
for £4000. It fired its guns only 
once, during the last war, at what 
was thought to be a U-boat. 

STRONG BOY 

A threc-year-old Chinese boy of 
Lungshi, Fukien Province, can lift 
160 lb. 

The Thames police now have a 
glass-fibre patrol boat, with a 
speed of nearly 13 knots. 

Work is starting on an 
£18,000,000 oil refinery near Mil¬ 
ford Haven. It will occupy 350 
acres. 


SOLDIER HERO OF PEACETIME 


The George Cross. has been 
awarded to Lieutenant M. P, 
Brenner, of Radlett, Herts., a 
National Service officer who sacri¬ 
ficed his life while on Alpine train¬ 
ing exercises with seven of his 
men. 

During a descent of the Gross- 
glockner, Austria’s highest peak, 
one of his party missed a foothold 
in the icesteps which had been cut 
on the way up and began to slip. 
Lieut. Brenner left his own safe 


foothold to catch the slipping 
man’s arm and with his free hand 
tried to get a hold on the snow 
slope with his ice-axe. 

The combined weight of the two 
men was too great, and Lieut. 
Brenner’s only chance of saving 
himself was to release his hold on 
the other man; but he went on 
trying with his axe until both dis¬ 
appeared over the edge of the 
precipice and fell 1800 feet to the 
glacier below. 


Out and About 


A cool breeze ruffled the small 
rock pools on the seashore, 
left behind by the ebbing tide; but 
a warm sun lit them up, and, so 
long as the water was not dis¬ 
turbed one could see everything. 

Careful not to cast a sudden 
shadow, we watched several 
anemones gently waving those 
frail-looking tentacles which are a 
dangerous weapon, even to a 
creature as large as a prawn. My 
too eager young friend put a hand 
in the water to feel the tentacles 
and withdrew it quickly, for to do 
this is not unlike putting your 
hand into a bunch of stinging 
nettles. 


The body of the anemone is just 
a thick tube which is, in effect, a 
stomach, but those tentacles have 
tiny stinging cells with a thread 
ending in a kind of hook. If any 
creature touches the tentacles these 
threads uncoil and hook on to it, 
while paralysing the prey. Then 
the tentacles curl inwards and 
bring it into the anemone’s mouth. 

When one of us dropped a 
pebble into the water we saw the 
anemone, alarmed, curl its ten¬ 
tacles in this way and push them 
into its mouth, so that all one 
could see was the small round 
body, like the centre of a flower 
without petals. C. D. D. 


SyWiYBISIC 

RihtiiK] Gonjpefition 

It’s fun-and so easy! 

Just colour the picture cards given 
FREE in packets of SUNNYBISK 
—your favourite breakfast food 

Bumper 


Start today-* 
by getting a packet rjf 
SUNNYBISK 
from your grocer 


GRANOSE FOODS LIMITED WATFORD ‘HERTFORDSHIRE 
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STIRRING TIMES IN 
OLD CARLISLE 


The Queen and Prince Philip will be in Carlisle next 
Tuesday to share in celebrations marking the 800 th anni¬ 
versary of the granting of the city's Royal Charter , by 
King Henry IT And a great occasion it will be, with the 
streets echoing once more to the clatter of Roman cavalry , 
the tramp of Danes, and the marching of kilted High¬ 
landers it} a procession highlighting important events in a 
long and proud history . 


Tt was jn 1158 that Henry II 
welded Carlisle more firmly to 
the English crown by granting the 
citizens a Royal Charter. This 
was at a time when Carlisle was 
a bone of contention between the 
Scots and the English. But the 
city has a history dating from 
much more remote 
times, for it grew up 
round the Roman 
settlement of Lugu 
vallum during the 
building of Hadrian’s 
Wall from Solway to 
Tyne. 

All through the 
passing centuries —• 
long before it became 
the capital of Cum¬ 
berland and one of 
the most important 
railway . centres in 
Britain—Carlisle was 
the hub of stirring 
events, many of 
which will be recalled 
in this year’s celebra¬ 
tions.* 

The Carlisle of 
Roman times is 
represented by a huge 
scale model which is 
being . exhibited in the 17th-cen¬ 
tury . Tullie House, home of the 
city’s fascinating Museum and 
Art Gallery. This model is 
'set in the courtyard of a Roman 
villa, against a backcloth showing 
a distant vista of the Roman road 
and the fort on which one of the 
biggest Roman cavalry regiments 
was based. Another big model will 
show the walled city as it was 
during the Jacobite Rising. 

Carlisle’s story will also be 
amply reflected in the great pro¬ 
cession to be staged during the 
royal visit next Tuesday. Fifteen 
episodes will be shown, each pre¬ 
ceded by a herald with a banner. 


In thi$ procession will be St. 
Cuthbert, who visited Carlisle in 
a.d. 686 and is said to have been 
given the whole city as endowment 
for his priory at Lindisfarne. 

In this historic pageant, too, 
will be Danish warriors who 
sacked Carlisle in the ninth cen- 



Thc market cross and town hall of old Carlisle 

tury; William Rufus, who built the 
Castle Keep; Edward the First, 
who held his last Parliament 
within the city walls shortly before 
riding to his death a few miles 
away; and Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
who in 1745 marched out of Car¬ 
lisle at the head of his valiant 
little army to conquer the whole 
of England. 

With such pageantry, and much 
more besides, will old Carlisle re¬ 
capture the spirit of the past next 
Tuesday, when the Queen and 
Prince Philip arrive there and add 
yet another thrilling chapter to the 
long story of this fine cathedral 
city in the north. 


Car park over the Thames 


A plan for parking thousands 
of cars along the edge of the 
Thames in the centre of London 
has been suggested by a firm of 
consultant engineers, Messrs. Ber¬ 
nard L. Clark and Partners. It is 
claimed that the new project could 
accommodate a third of the cars 
which are now parked every day 
in Central London. 

There would be a huge strip of 
concrete decking 130 feet wide, 
supported on piles, running over 
the water along Albert Embank¬ 
ment on the south side of the 
river, and on the north side be¬ 
tween Blackfriars Bridge and Lam¬ 
beth Bridge. There would be a 
short break in front of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The decking would be a little 
higher than the existing Embank¬ 
ment, sb that even the highest- 
known tide would not flood it. 


The scheme would not affect river 
traffic, as the only space occupied 
would be over the mud-flats, 
which, even at high Water, cannot 
. be used by tugs, lighters, and most 
of the normal river traffic. 

Should the scheme be accepted 
by the authorities, it would take 
about a year to complete, at a cost 
of some £4,000,000. 


VINTAGE 1901—BRAND NEW 

A firm in Florida has turned the 
clock back 57 years, and is making 
5000 replicas of the 1901 Olds- 
mobile. 

Each powered by a one- 
cylinder engine and capable of 
speeds up to 35 m.p.h., they will 
be like the old model in every way 
except for electric lighting (includ¬ 
ing braking lights) and an electric 
starter instead of a'handle. 


3 


Return of an engine 



This spick-and-span engine is and was later used as a henhouse, 
the very same one which hauled Now the Talyllyn Railway Pre- 
the first train on the Talyllyn servation Society has had this 
narrow-gauge railway 93 years ago. veteran rebuilt, with new cylinders, 
The line was authorised in 1865, which are the largest of the type 
and is now run privately. in the country. 

The engine, called Talyllyn, was The companion locomotive, 
used for 79 years on this 2 ft. 3 in. Dolgoch, also 93 years old, is 
track between Towyn and Aber- being overhauled, and they will 
gynolwyn. Then it became derelict work the line together. 


Wrist-watches for CN readers 


Soldier who 
liked celery 

An historic house in Notting¬ 
ham has recently been up for sale. 
It is Newdigate House in Castle 
Gate, a 17th-century building 
which was once the home of a 
French commander captured at 
Blenheim by the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. 

Marshal Tallard spent many 
years there after his capture, and, 
although officially a prisoner, he 
had a good deal of freedom and 
became well known in the city. 

He is said to have introduced 
the eating of celery to the locality. 
The Marshal found some growing 
wild on the nearby Lenton 
marshes and cultivated it in the 
garden of Newdigate House. 


On the hop in 
Lincoln 

There was an unusual spot T>f 
bother in Lincoln the other day. 
Three pet Kangaroos—Pinto, 
Nardoo, and Matilda—escaped 
from the garden of a city surgeon 
in the small hours of the morning; 
and wondering at first if they could 
believe their eyes, people started 
phoning the police. 

Enlisting the aid of the young 
keeper of the animals, the police 
gave chase with a van. But, as 
the Lincolnshire Echo reported, 
the kangaroos kept them “on the 
hop ” for quite a time before all 
three were finally rounded up. 


Congratulations to these winners 
of C N Competition No. 1, each 
of whom receives a, “Timex” 
wrist-watch: Barbara Cross, Moni- 
fieth; Lesley Hill, Timperley; Jean 
Lawrence, London, E.17; Graham 
Rust, Cuffley; and John Tomlin, 
Luton. 

Surprise consolation awards for 
the next-best efforts go to: David 


Bradley, Macclesfield; John Car- 
son, Dumfries; Pauline Coker, 
Sandcrstcad; David Eyton- 
Williams, Bedford; Hilary Free¬ 
man, London, S.E.9; Jill Middle- 
ton, Thornton Heath; Joyce 
Muller, West Croydon; Christine 
Rolfe, Stocksbridge; Michael Sail- 
now, Cardiff; and Catriona 
Weatherston, Rutherglen. 


m/tr/S THE RECORD...? 






m rim 


I. iNNINGS IN A COUNTY CRICKET MATCH? 



I liib 

| 2. SCORE IN A WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY MATCH ? 



3. DISTANCE ACHIEVED IN ARCHERY? 


ANSWERS BELOW 


mm 


Mm m BASV ONE'. 

WHAT iSTHE RECORD If ACNE FOR 3«? 
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3“ SUMMER BAR: 

3 Delicious Flavours — Orange, Lemon, Raspberry. 


$681 , uo}ut)D'i jo jasjsu/os 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


EXCITING FffiST 
ATTEMPTS 







Carolyn and John Htirsey 


Two young piano duettisls 
already well known at Surrey 
concerts' arc 15-year-old Carolyn 
Hursey and her 14 - year - old 
brother John, of Wallington. They 
will be heard together in First 
Attempts, in BBC Children’s 
Hour on Saturday. Carolyn and 
John began playing together four 
years ago. Last month John came 


top in the solo class at the Bal- 
ham Music Festival. 

With the Hurseys making the 
London contribution, Belfast will 
be represented by 18-year-old 
singer Maeve McCreanor, and 
Glasgow by the Scottish Junior 
Ensemble, a new group now 
making a big reputation with 
renderings of folk music. 



Colour on 
the way ? 

XJovv long will it be before our 
TV programmes-come to us 
in a blaze of colour—animals, 
people, costumes, and scenery all 
.projected into our rooms with the 
fidelity of a colour photograph? 

I have just been running 
through a fcarsomcly technical re¬ 
port issued by the B B C about 
their colour T V experiments from 
Crystal Palace since November 
1956. Boiled down, the report 
concludes that the system under 
trial, based on American prin¬ 
ciples, is now good enough for a 
satisfactory public service. An¬ 
swers by thousands of observers 
show that 89- per cent regarded 
“live” colour TV as satisfactory. 

Film was considered first-class by 
all the observers. 

Most observers found that the 
colour tests came through all 
right in black and white, an im¬ 
portant point for people who may 
not be able to buy colour receivers 
for a long time to come. 

The B B C is not allowed to 
decide whether we shall have a 
colour service. That decision rests 
with the Postmaster-General after 
he has considered the recom¬ 
mendations of the Television Ad¬ 
visory Committee. 

Sir Mortimer 
under fire 

Qm Mortimer Wheeler, the man 
who has probably done more 
than anyone else to kindle popular 
interest in archaeology, is to be 
quizzed by three or four young 
people in BBC Television’s 
Studio E programme next Mon¬ 
day. The boys and girls will be 
given complete freedom to ask 
any questions about archaeology, 
and the programme will be unre¬ 
hearsed. 

This certainly will not worry 
Sir Mortimer. He loves talking 
on the spur of the moment about 
his favourite subject, as everybody 
knows who has ever watched him 
in Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? 

Spot who did it 

detective quiz game strikes 
me as the best description of 
Inspector Scott Investigates, which 
begins a second scries in the Light 
Programme at 9.31 p.m. next 
Monday. And. why not? The 
stories arc written by John P. 

Wynn, one of the Quiz Kings of 
radio, who sets the questions in 
What Do You Know? Ask Me 
Another, and other puzzle con¬ 
tests. 

Deryck Guyler will again be the 
shrewd and likeable Inspector 
Scott, with Brian Hayes as his 
assistant, Bingham. Before the 
end of each case, listeners will be 
invited to guess who is the guilty 
character. 

_ Somewhat spooky background 
music is being provided by 
pianist Alan Paul. He has just 
written a new theme tunc for this 
mystery scries. Trevor Hill 



ix yphant the elephant, who 
is an old friend now to 
young viewers of Small Time in 
Associatcd-RedilTusion on Fridays, 
left the Enchanted House recently 
to take her summer holidays while 
the Wimbledon Ten¬ 
nis Championships felilSSQrS 
are on the air. 

With Jo Kangaroo 
and Tiny Giraffe, she 
went off to the sea¬ 
side. Packing up and 
shifting the luggage 
proved a tricky job, 
but Nell yphant is a 
great solver of prob- 
lems. She got Jo to ||||| 
take most of the bag- 
gage in her pouch, l j&r# 
while Tiny had the 
buckets and spades 
and the rest of the |§f|| 
beach outfit dangling 
a roun d his neck. 

Every animal in the 
party carried some- 
thing, and Ncllyphant 


was of course responsible for her 
own trunk! 

Mary Plumbly, who writes the 
adventures of Ncllyphant, will be 
back on July 11 to tell viewers 
all about the holiday. 



Ncllyphant with one of her little friends 


ASK 9211 for information 


^Anybody in London within reach 
of a telephone has only to 
dial ASK 9211 these days to be 
greeted by a warm friendly voice 
with the words “Welcome to Lon¬ 
don!” I have tried it on ASK 
9211 for an English chat, on 9311 
for one in French, and on 9411 
for German. Any time from 7 
o’clock in the evening until 11 
o’clock next morning you can get 
a potted preview of the day’s holi¬ 
day events in the capital—the 
Changing of the Guard at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, the Bands in the 
Parks, exhibitions, sports, and so 
on. 

Children’s TV 

Watching other children at 
school is sometimes a doubt¬ 
ful pleasure, but I do not think 
anyone can fail to be interested 
in the Children’s International. 
School at Fontainebleau, France. 
Trevor Hill, of BBC North 
Region Children’s Hour, is on a 
four weeks’ visit there at this 
moment, along with cameraman 
Gerry Pullen, making a film for 
BBC Children’s TV. 

About 320 pupils of six dif¬ 
ferent nationalities, ages ranging 
from 5 to 17, are being given an 
international education in beauti¬ 
ful surroundings. Set up by the 
North Atlantic 

iffir 


Treaty Organ¬ 
isation, t h c 
school is man¬ 
aged by the 
French Minis¬ 
try of Educa¬ 
tion with a 
French Head. 

Trevor Hill, 
who made a 
tour of 1 ex¬ 
ploration in 
May, told me 
the teaching 


Recordings for this new Tele- 
tourist service of the Post Office 
are made each day by announcers 
of the BBC’s Overseas Services. 
They get their information from 
the British Travel and Holidays 
Association. French and German 
enquirers arc also given a weather 
forecast. 

Tourists tuning in the service 
are given a reminder at the end 
of each recording that they can 
keep in touch with events in 
Britain,’ when they have left tho 
country, by listening to the BBC 
broadcasts which go out in forty- 
one languages each day. 

goes to School 






Gerry Pullen 

methods will fascinate young 
viewers in this country. 

The filming is very much an 
international job. For instance, d 
Belgian military man is helping 
with the lighting. Three-cameras 
are being lent by NATO. An 
English corporal and an American 
sergeant arc also in the team. 

. Gerry Pullen, you may re¬ 
member, went with Trevor Hill to 
Bangkok last year for the Speed- 
bird film recounting how children 
in the Far East are flown regularly 
to England for their schooling. 
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Hunting lor the 
purple-marked 
swallows 
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TAKING ' CARE OF 
YOUR PETS 

1. On making a wise choice 

We are a nation of animal-lovers, A recent survey showed 
that more than four million homes in this country have a 
cat , and that three million have a dog. Many , of course , 
have both. There are also over three million households 
with a cage-bird , and an untold number with guinea-pigs 
and various other kinds of pet , from white mice to lizards. 
Confident that most C N readers are among this multitude 
of pet-owners , we begin here a new series of articles by 
Mr. Charles Trevisick , F.Z.S., Curator of the well-known 
Zoo at Ilfracombe. Week by week he will give expert 
guidance on the all-important subject of Pets and How to 
Take Care of Them. 


“W t,AT kind P c t would be 
. V most, suitable for me?” 
That question is one I get from 
hundreds of boys and girls who 
come to my zoo. And the answer 
is that it depends very much on 
where you live. 

If you arc lucky enough to live 
in the country, or if you have a 
big garden, I you have a wide 
choice. But do not be down¬ 
hearted if you happen to live in 
a flat in one of our big cities. You 
can still keep a budgerigar or a 
hamster; both of them will flourish 
indoors if you really look after 
them properly. 

When I say “look after them 
properly,” I am thinking particu¬ 
larly of the thousands of boys and 
girls who are thrilled when Dad 
brings home a pet rabbit, but after 
about a week forget all about it 
and leave the feeding and cleaning- 
out to him. If you do that you 
are not really a pet-lover. 

When you select your pet 
remember that if properly looked 


buy it that it is healthy and 
strong; it should be of a happy 
disposition—with a sleek coat or, 
in the case of a cage-bird, smooth 




The appealing kitten 

after it js going to be with you for 
a long time. I know many chil¬ 
dren who have suffered the terrible 
disappointment of losing a pet just 
as they were beginning to win its 
confidence. 

You must make sure when you 
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Our friend the Boxer 

feathered. It should have a bright 
eye and not be listless in any way. 

I will get down to details later 
on, but please remember that the 
proper sort of accommodation is 
of tremendous importance if you 
are going to keep your pets 
healthy and happy. Keep them 
cool and comfortable in summer¬ 
time; cosy, but not too hot in the 
winter. Remember, too, that most 
animals arc naturally dean and 
hate to live amid filth as much as 
you yourself would hate it. Also 
they must have the right food . . . 
but more about that . later on. 

Among the pets I shall be tell¬ 
ing yen about are cats, rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, tropical fish, hamsters, 
bantams, pigeons, fancy mice, tor¬ 
toises, and cage birds; and should 
you fancy something a little more 
unusual, bush babies and squirrels. 
But next week, to begin with, I 
shall deal with the dog, that best 
of all companions. 

P.S.—I almost forgot ... If 
you have any query connected 
with pets write to me: Charles 
Trevisick, Ilfracombe Zoo Park, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. Please enclose 
a stamped* addressed envelope. 


Heraldic liippo 

: Uganda’s , second-biggest town, 
Jinja, has just been granted a coat- 
of-arnis with the figure of a hippo 
prominent in the design. Jinja 
townsfolk seem to have a special 
fondness for these two-ton animals 
which live in Lake Victoria. 

They have even made their mark 
on the Jinja golf club which has 
a special local rule allowing any 
golfer whose ball comes to rest in 
a hippo’s footmark to lift it with¬ 
out penalty. 


Kcw’s Palm House 

The huge Palm House at Kew 
Gardens, over 100 yards long, will 
be open to the public again next 
year. 

Bombing and the intense 
humidity needed to keep tropical 
plants alive made the old build¬ 
ing unsafe and it was closed six 
years ago. Now, rcglazed and 
strengthened at a cost of £100,000, 
it is being prepared to display 
some 2000 tropical plants and 
shrubs. 


The 12th International Ornitho¬ 
logical Congress held this week 
has seen a gathering of bird¬ 
watchers from many lands, in 
Helsinki, capital of Finland. It 
was followed by numerous field 
excursions to bird-haunts. 

Bird-study, once almost the 
monopoly of Western Europe, has 
now become much more wide¬ 
spread. For instance, bird-watchers 
all over Europe are being asked to 
look for swallows with a purple 
mark on the breast feathers. In 
an attempt to learn more of the 
swallows which visit Europe after 
wintering in South Africa, 
naturalists of the South African 
Ornithological Society caught hun¬ 
dreds last winter and marked them 
with a purple dye. The purple 
hue will remain on the breast 
feathers until after nesting, when 
they moult. 

NESTING HAUNT 

German bird-watchers are mak¬ 
ing a special study of the famous 
bird-nesting haunt at Manya Lake, 
near Bandirma in western Turkey. 

■ # Situated near the Sea of Marmara, 
this place is noted for its nesting 
colonies of spoonbills, common 
and pygmy cormorants, night 
herons, little egrets, and little 
bitterns. Each year 5000 nestlings 
arc hatched by the many migrants 
which come to the lake. 

Cormorants ringed here have 
been found to travel northwards 
to the Aegean Sea and Constanza, 
near the Black Sea, as well as 
gathering generally in the Bos¬ 
phorus. Young spoonbills have 
been found to travel as far as 
Basra (Iraq) and Karachi (Pakistan) 
and also by an African route via 
Alexandria to the Sudan. 

NYLON NETS 

High in the Alps, between 
France and Switzerland, more 
birds arc being ringed as they 
migrate through the valleys, avoid¬ 
ing the mountains of the Bernese 
Oberland. Ten expeditions have 
studied migration here, trapping 
birds with nylon mist-nets in order 
to ring them. 

American scientists, studying the 
albatross, found that one of these 
birds returned 4120 miles from the 
Philippines to Midway Island in 
the Pacific. The experiments began 
when albatrosses, proving a hazard 
to aircraft on Midway, were trans¬ 
ported to other islands, only to 
find their way back again. 


Too many seals 

Sixty salmon fishermen of 
Whitby have sent a petition to 
their M.P., complaining about the 
wholesale killing of salmon by 
seals and asking the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
to take immediate action to get 
rid of the growing seal colonics. 
Many of the fishermen have 
recently had salmon stolen from 
their nets by seals. 

The petition says: “Unless 
something is done the seal menace 
is likely to be so great that eventu¬ 
ally it will not be worth while 
taking a licence out.” 
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Choirboys in the castle 

These boys will be in the choir of St. Clement Danes, the 
Il.A.F. church in the Strand, London, when it is re-dedicated 
in the autumn. Here they arc seen practising at Vanbrugh 
Castle, Blackheath, a school run by the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund where choristers arc trained for the Royal Air Force 

church. 



The Finest Saddle in the World 




B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 3 
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TJic splendid harbour, with the coast of Spain across the hay to the west 



This Moorish castle is the oldest building on the Rock 



HThe Crown Colony of Gibraltar, 
x near the southern extremity 
of Spain and only about 14 miles 
from the North African coast, is 
a huge mass of rock some 3$ 
miles long and } of a mile wide. 
It rises abruptly from the sea and 
is connected with the Spanish 
mainland by a flat isthmus, three 
miles long and one mile wide. 
Commanding the Mediterranean 
sea route to the East, Gibraltar 
has long been a fortress of vital 
importance to Britain. 

r |hif‘ summit of the Rock is 1400 
feet high, and below its 
western side are the town of 
Gibraltar and the splendid artifi¬ 
cial harbour. The Colony’s popu¬ 
lation is about 25,000, mainly 
people of Italian, Portuguese, 
British, and Spanish descent. ■ 


One of the Barbary apes, popular with visitors 


Customs inspection for a Spanish trader at the frontier 
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>mc of the houses built 
Gibraltar since (he 
war 
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ORAMA—GIBRALTAR 


£nown terthe Romans as Mons 
Calpc, the Rock was later 
uned Gcbcl el-Tariq, after a 
/Toorish invader who captured it 
i A,d. 711, and this name became 
orrupted into Gibraltar. It was 
egained by the Spaniards in 1462, 
ltd was taken by a combined 
)utch and British force in 1704. 
'line years later it was ceded to 
Britain under , the' Treaty . of 
Jtrecht. In *1779 the great siege 
f Gibraltar began, and for three 
ears and seven months . the 
iritish garrison withstood all 
Itempts by the Spaniards and the 
■rcnch to overcome them. 

fhra Barbary apes are a great 
. feature of the Rock. Legend 
as it that so long as the apes 
emain there, the Rock will stay 
British possession. 


The Rock from the cast side, with Europa Point to the left 



Spaniards returning to the mainland after their day’s work 
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Back to the good Welsh names 


If you want to go to Vron, you 
must now ask for Froncysyllte; 
for the Post Office has changed its 
name to the correct Welsh along 
with about 50 other place-names 
alt over the Principality. 

The alterations started after Mr. 
F. E. A. Manning became Director 
of the Post Office in Wales and 
the Border Counties. Mr. Man¬ 
ning decided to learn Welsh, and 
it was only a matter of days 
before he realised that the names 
of many villages in Wales were 
wrongly spelt. For example, the 
letters K and V are not in the 
Welsh alphabet, and so names like 
Vron and Penkclly were wrong. 

As a result, a list of 2000 place- 
names was drawn up and sent to 
the Board of Celtic Studies at the 

Boy Scouts do 
it themselves 

A troop of Oslo Boy Scouts 
have successfully tackled a most 
unusual job. Near their camping 
site outside the city was a bog into 
which several of the Scouts had 
fallen. There had been no serious 
mishaps, but danger was ever 
present and »t could only be over¬ 
come by draining operations. 

Investigations showed that a 
great amount of rock would have 
to be removed, so the Scouts got 
in touch with a company special¬ 
ising in compressed-air equipment 
and borrowed a Cobra motor.drill. 
This is a handy machine weighing 
only about 50 lb,, and it has been 
widely used by hut builders in the 
Scandinavian mountains. 

With its aid, these Norwegian 
Scouts set to work and cut a 
trench through the topsoil and the 
underlying rock, lined it with tim¬ 
ber to prevent earth from being 
washed in, and so provided a per¬ 
manent channel through which the 
water of the surrounding boggy 
area could-- easily drain itself 
away. 


University of Wales. Alterations 
were suggested for several hun¬ 
dreds, but the Post Office decided 
not to adopt them all, especially 
where this would have meant 
dropping a widely-known spelling. 
One instance was Cardiff itself, the 
correct Welsh spelling being 
Caerdydd! 

Altogether about 50 place-names 
have been altered, and all the local 
councils have agreed to the 
changes. Mostly these have meant 
merely the changing of a letter or 
two. 

In a few instances the change 
is more drastic: Vron into 
Froncysyllte, and Newmarket into 
Trclawnyd. In every case it has 
meant a great deal of work—on 
signposts and maps, for example. 


Plane y. Car 

The hare easily beat the tortoise 
the other day in the United States, 
As part of a carnival at Memphis, 
Tennessee, a race was arranged 
between a police car and a U.S. 
Navy fighter. The plane flew 453 
miles from Dallas (Texas) to 
Memphis airport. The car started 
at tlic same moment from the 
centre of Memphis and was driven 
21 miles to the airport. 

Having given the car 432 miles’ 
start, the plane won by four 
minutes! 


FRIT TO AUSTRALIA 

Young people under 19 can now 
emigrate to Australia free of 
charge. This plan has been 
announced as part of a new drive 
to get more British people to take 
up a new life Down Under. 

Movements like the Big Brother 
organisation will now be able* to 
offer free passages to young 
emigrants. People under 19 who. 
wish to go to Australia must have 
a sponsor who can give them a 
home and guarantee them a job 
as soon as they arrive. 


Lovely day for a sail 

Members of the Perth Sailing Club prepare for a 
happy time on the River Tay near Kinfauns. There 
arc plenty of willing helpers for launching. 
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BOBBY OF GREYFR1ARS 


Origin of Old Glory 

“I am almost always astonished 
by the number of Americans I 
meet who are entirely ignorant of 
the origin of the Stars and 
Stripes.” So said the Attorney- 
General, Sir Reginald Manning- 
ham-Bullcr, at a lunch given by 
the American Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in London. 

Receiving no response when he 
challenged his audience to tell him 
about the origin of “Old Glory,” 
he proceeded to explain it. 

“At Sulgrave,” he said, “in the 
heart of my constituency of South 
Northamptonshire, outside the old 
Washington home, above the front 
door, engraved in stone, unaltered 
throughout the centuries, there is 
the Washington coat-of-arms—the 
Stars and Stripes. That is the 
origin of the flag.” 


A little Skye terrier called 
Bobby, who died in Edinburgh 
some 88 years ago, is to be the 
hero of a new film by Walt 
Disney. At the moment produc¬ 
tion experts are studying the back¬ 
ground in Grey friars Churchyard, 
Candle maker Row, and other 
places in the city which are asso¬ 
ciated with the devoted dog. 

In the early 1850s, John Gray, 
a countryman, went to live and 
work in Edinburgh with Bobby, 
his dog. In 1858 Gray died and 
was buried in Grcyfriars Church¬ 
yard. But Bobby refused to leave 
his master, and from that time on 
lay on the grave and would not 
be enticed away under any pre¬ 
text. In very bad weather he 
would occasionally . shelter under 
a nearby tombstone. 


Then the Lord Provost of Edin¬ 
burgh heard the story and Bobby 
came under his particular patron¬ 
age. The little dog was given a 
special collar, with an inscription, 
and the Lord Provost also paid, for 
his food. He was allowed to do 
as he wanted and spent the rest of 
his days peacefully, under, civic 
protection. 

For 12 years he kept his vigil 
and, some say, was finally found 
dead at his post. By special per¬ 
mission, he was buried beside his 
master. A drinking fountain, sur¬ 
mounted by a figure of Bobby, 
was erected to his memory at a 
road junction outside the church 
gates. 

All in all, it is an ideal story 
for the Disney series, and the film 
is to be made next year. 


LOUIS PASTEUR—picture-story of one of the world’s greatest life-savers a) 


Destined to win an immortal place in the story of man’s 
fight against disease, Louis Pasteur was born at Dole, in 
the Jura department of France, on December 27, 1822. 


He was the son of an cx-scrgeant-major of Napoleon's 
armies who had returned to his trade as a tanner. When 
Louis was a little boy, his father took a tannery at Arbois, 


also in the Jura, and Louis went to school there. Young 
Pasteur was only an average pupil, showing little promise 
in any subject except drawing. 



IBs parents wanted him to become a teacher, 
and they sent him to a school in Paris to prepare 
for the entrance examination to the teachers’ 
training college. But he was terribly homesick, 
and could not concentrate on bis work, 44 If 
only I could get a whiff of the tannery yard ! ” 
be said to a friend. The headmaster, a kindly 
man, wrote to Louis* father who came to Paris 
and took the hoy home. 


lie returned to the school at Arbois, and made 
excellent progress, but his main interest was still 
in drawing. He drew portraits of his mother, 
father, and friends, and his pictures showed 
talent, but his parents, and his teachers too, 
felt sure that this bright friendly lad’s future 
did not lie in art. It was decided that he should 
go to a college at Bcsangon, which is only some 
26 miles from Arbois, 


At Bcsangon Louis worked hard, yet in an 
examination he took when he was 19 his 
chemistry was marked only as 44 mediocre.* 1 
That did not discourage him from trying to enter 
the teachers’ training college. He went to 
Paris to study, and this time he was not home** 
sick. Often he attended public lectures given 
by a celebrated chemist named Dumas, and these 
gave him his first enthusiasm for science. 


Nearly 21 when admitted to the training college, 
Pasteur then spent his spare time haunting the 
laboratory at the Sorbonne, the famous centre 
of learning in Paris. lie persuaded Dumas* 
assistant, M. Barruel, to give him private 
lessons and soon became interested in a problem 
which had so far bafiled all chemists : why two 
similar tartaric acids differ in their power to 
reflect light 


Can this young student solve a problem that has defeated the experts ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 



by Anthony Buckeridge 


Jennings has pioneered a craze 
for home-made telephones at Lin- 
bury Court. He has , moreover , 
been in trouble with Mr. Wilkins 
for burning his name on an india- 
rubber. with a magnifying glass' 

4. Trouble after dark 

Tt was a pity, Jennings decided, 
that Venables had ' refused 
to lend his roller skates for ex¬ 
tending the activities of the home¬ 
made telephone enthusiasts. Now 
lie would have to think of some 
other way in which his latest 
hobby could be used to advantage. 
He was not long in devising a 
plan. 

“It came to me suddenly in the 
middle of maths prep/’ he an¬ 
nounced . to a group of Third- 
Formers in the tuck-box room that 
evening. “How would . it be if 
wc'fixed up a direct line between 
Dormitory 6 and Dormitory 4 for 
sending messages after lights out?” 

“ G ood scheme! ” Darbishire 
approved. “You’d let the line 
down out of the window, 1 sup¬ 
pose?” 

“That’s the idea.” Jennings 
turned to Martin-Jones and Rum- 
bclow, who were seated beside 
him on the hot-water pipes. 
“That’s where you two come in. 
You’ll have to be in charge of 
operations on the lower deck.” 

Jennings’ plan depended on the 
fact that the window of Dormitory 
4 on the top floor of the building 
was directly above Dormitory 6 
on the storey below. In the upper 
room slept Jennings and Darbi¬ 
shire together with Venables, 
Atkinson, Temple, and Bromwich 
1. The lower dormitory was much 
larger, and accommodated more 
than a dozen boys, including 
Martin-Jones and Rumbelow, who 
slept one each side of the window. 

Lights out 

When silence had been called 
and the dormitory lights were out, 
Jennings explained, .he would 
lower one end of the telephone 
out of the upper window to the 
floor below. A slight tap on the 
pane would warn Rumbelow and 
Martin-Jones that operations were 
about to begin. Whereupon they 
would raise.the sash and retrieve 
the lower end of the equipment 
from (lie sill. 

“Old Wilkie, or whoever it is, 
•will put our light out first and 
then stonk down to do the same 
in your dorm,” continued Jen¬ 
nings.. “I’ll keep a lookout, and 
as soon as your window goes dark 
i’ll know it’s safe to get cracking 
on.ye famous plan.” 

Rumbelow creased his brows in 
a puzzled frown. “What sort of 
information are wc going to send 
each other? There’s no point 


in transmitting messages 
they’re about something;” 

“ I’ll tell you what, then, Dormi¬ 
tory 4 can be Mars or somewhere, 
and we’ll pretend that you and 
Martin-Jones are down on Earth,” 
Jennings suggested. “Darbi and 1 
arc out in space, and you two are 
our 'radio link recording all the 
data we send back.” • 

“H’m! Sounds all right,” said 
Rumbelow dubiously. “But don't 
blame us if anything goes wrong.” 

“But there’s nothing to go 
wrong,” Jennings insisted. “It’s a 
perfectly watertight wheeze.” < ■ 
Martin-Jones shook his head 
knowingly. “I’ve met your water¬ 
tight wheezes before, Jennings,” 
he said. “More often than not 
they come unstuck at the seams.” 
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Mr, Wilkins threw up the sash and thrust hi 
head into the coo! evening air 


In the light of what happened 
later on that day his doubts were 
fully justified. 

That evening, encouraged by 
Rumbelow and Martin-Jones, the 
members of Dormitory 6 undressed 
in record time. 

“Hurry up into beds, you 
chaps,” Rumbelow urged his col¬ 
leagues as they came into the 
room. “There’s a message from 
Mars coming over the blower after 
lights out, and we’ve got to get 
Old Wilkie out of the way first ” 

Mr. Wilkins was somewhat sur¬ 
prised when he reached Dormitory 
6 shortly afterwards to find all the 
boys lying quietly in bed waiting 
for him to put out the light. Such 
an occurrence was most unusual, 
particularly as he had noticed the 
same readiness for slumber in 
Dormitory 4, which he had visited 
a few minutes earlier. He felt 
flattered by this respect for his 
authority. Obviously the boys 
had come to realise that they had 


the master on duty was L. P. 
Wilkins, Esq. 

He turned off the light. 

“Good night, sir . . . Good 
night,” said Rumbelow, even 

before the master's hand hacl left 
the switch. 

In no hurry 

“What do you mean, ‘Good 
night’? I haven’t gone yet,” 

“No, but you’re just going, 
aren’t you, sir?” 

“I’ll go when I’m ready and not 
before,” Mr. Wilkins retorted with 
dignity. He strolled over to the 

window and stood for some 

moments looking down at the 
quad bathed in moonlight. 

Martin-Jones grew anxious. 

Now that the dormi¬ 
tory light was out the' 
tell-tale signal would 
be sounding against 
the window-pane at 
any moment. “You 
don’t have to stay in 
here specially for us, 
sir,” he pointed out. 

“That’s all fight. 
Pm in no hurry,” 
said Mr. Wilkins, 
pacing the room with 
slow, deliberate 
strides. 

Thirty anxious 
seconds ticked past 
. . . The situation was 
desperate. Rumbelow 
racked his brains 
for some reason to 
persuade the duty 
master to lake his 
leave. 

“I thought I heard 
the bell go for staff 
supper just then, sir,” 
he said, without 


* the sash and thrust his head oht 
into the cool evening air. 

Jennings was nearly caught off 
his guard; but in the nick of time 
he saw that the head belonged not 
to Rumbelow but to Mr. Wilkins, 
and quickly hauled the line up out 
of harm’s way. It was as well 
that he did so, for after straining 
his eyes downwards for some 
moments, Mr. Wilkins looked left 
and right and finally squinted into 
the gloom above his head in a 
vain endeavour to trace the source 
of the mysterious sound. Baffled,, 
he withdrew his head and shut 
the window. “It’s too dark to see 
properly,” he grumbled. “I’m 
going outside to make sure that 
all’s well.” 

He strode from the room and 
hurried down the stairs, deter¬ 
mined to solve the mystery at all 
costs. In the hall he met Mr. 
Carter, to whom he confided his 
suspicions. 

“I say, Carter. Someone’s out¬ 
side knocking on Dormitory 6 
window.” 

Mr. Carter smiled his disbelief. 




much conviction. 

“Did you indeed! Your sense 
of hearing must be particularly 
acute, Rumbelow . . 

.“Oh, yes, sir; it is, sir.” 

... if you can hear sounds 
before they actually happen. The 
bell’s not due for a . . Mr. 
Wilkins paused as a sudden sharp 
tap sounded on the window behind 
him. He swung round sharply. 
“What was that?” 

Dormitory 6 appeared to be 
struck with a sudden deafness. 

“What was what, sir?” they in¬ 
quired. 

“Didn’t you.hear anything just 
then? . . . Not even you, Rum¬ 
below, with your remarkable 
powers of hearing?” 

Once more the ■ knocking 
sounded on the pane. 

“There it is again,” said Mr. 
Wilkins, hurrying back to investi¬ 
gate. “Someone,is tapping on the 
window.” So saying; he threw up 


“Nonsense, Wilkins. No one could 
touch the window from down 
below unless he used a ladder or 
something,” 

Might be a Burglar 

“I’m just telling you what hap¬ 
pened,” Mr. Wilkins bridled in¬ 
dignantly. “Perhaps he did use a 
ladder. The noise I heard could 
easily have been made by a ladder 
bumping against the glass. It 
might even be a burglat for all 
I know.” 

Mr. Carter refused to take the 
suggestion seriously. “It’s ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that any enter¬ 
prising burglar would choose to 
break in at a time like this.” 

His colleague’s disbelieving atti¬ 
tude did nothing to assuage Mr. 
Wilkins’ ruffled feelings. “I didn’t 
say there was a burglar; I said 
there might be,” he replied coolly. 
“And I should be failing in my 
duty if I didn’t go outside and 
make sure.” 

“Til come with you,” Mr, 

Continued on page. 10 


Palefaces! Here come the 

Redskins! 



A REP INDIAN WARRIOR! 


IN EVERY SPECIAL PACKET OF 
KELLOGG'S SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 

Here’s your chance to collect a wonderful 
set of 6 models of Red Indian Warriors. 

Braves, hunters, medicine men, chiefs— 
there are six different figures altogether. 
Each one is finely modelled in plastic, 
perfect right down to the last detail of his 
head-dress, “fire-stick 55 or tomahawk. 
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diff. Q.E. (FREE! 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. for 
postage. {Abroad 1/- extra 
ltegd.) Monthly selections 
our speciality. Adult 
collectors catered for. It you 
wish you may join “THE 
CODE STAMP CLUB.” 
Hub. 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent monthly, 
(Postal Sec, Hat. 1897.) 

We aim to please, 
parents' or Headmaster's 
permission required . 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd, (uept. 56), Canterbury, Kent. 


RARE CEYLONESE MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS 

30 Germany 2/6 i 30 Macatt ... 2/0 

50 Belgium 2/6 50 India ... 2/0 

100 World ... 4/- I 30 Poland ... 2/0 

FOREIGN MADE Set of 12 Calender Match 1/- 

Set of 10 Belgian Ford Cars .I/O 

Approvals scut on request, Vlease tell parents. 
Self-addressed, stamped. envelope. please. 

C.W.O. to: ETJMEN LABEL CO. 
(Dept. A), 147 Benhurst Avenue, 
Elm Park, HORNCHURCH, Essex 


TWIN t ^ n . GIFTS 

offer to new applicants only— not overseas 
. . . Request Approvals—send 4d. postage, etc. 
Tell parents. Now chooso two "thirtoens", 
FREE : 13 Monaco; 13 N, Borneo & Pakistan; 
13 Land Transport; 13 Sea & Air; 13 Mint 
Q. Elizabeth; 13 Native Peoples; 13 B.E. 
Victories & Coronations; 13 B. Empire Islands. 
Extra pkts.—6Ld. each. All eight packets 
(104 stamps) 3/6 post freo with Approvals. 
I. B. MORTON (CND2), 182 Waller Rd M S.E.I4 


British Colonial, Foreign SpaccfiUers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratiycs, 
Colonials, Foreign, |t!., $d,, Id, 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors should consult parents before applying. 

PILGRIM 

PRIORY VIEW RD., MOORDOYVN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH- 


t ‘ . 3 latest mint 

iJPUH A _. very colourful 

SOMALIA SPORTS 

ISSUES (,,,! X,K ,,au - 

and 1 mint large 1st ANNIV. GHANA, 

FREE to all sending 3d. postage. 
J'lcase tell your parents. 

S. REY (Ml) 

10 Walsh Avenue, BRISTOL, 4 


ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

“Stamp Album” pins 1 5 special stamps 

Send 4jd. stamp to cover return 
postage, and request to see ouv 
world-famous Approvals. 

Please tell your parents., 

MYERS & CO. (Dept. CN18), 

42 Castlcview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


Simple, Accurate, Stylish ami Reliable 

bestwai: 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Price 4d. and 6d. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


CLEARANCE 
OFFER 

Retund tluaranteo 
Genuine American 
Officers’. 2 for 55/-. 

F./Faicl. Cost U.S, A. 

Govt. over $15 
(5 gns.) each 
lloomy, soft, warm, 
rosy. Luxurious 
fleecy All wool for 
snug camping 
Long zip for 
easy closing. 

Length 6 ft. 

6 in. Packs 
small and com- 
pact. Warm head 
hood. "Warmth.equiva¬ 
lent to 2 blankets, 

Ideal campers oE all ages, hikers, 
cyclists. Scouts. FREE! Complete 
Guide to every Camping need, 

(Dept. CII3), 

90 Ancrley Roacl, 
London, S.E.20 



mmmrn 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
“Experiments*' 

i/1 

“Formulae” 

1/2 

“ Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid , 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
DEuIV 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Worm 

21- 

25 Egypt, 

1/3 

25 Iraq 

1/3 

10 Syria 

^l^ 

50 U.S.A. 

1/6 

10 Iceland 

1/3 

100 Gt. Britain 



(All Different) 

12 Ilerm Island 

Triangulars 2/■ 
6 Yemen (Oat., 
value 27/2) 5/- 


(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 

50 Australia 2/6 

50 India 1/3 

DO Finland 1/3 


100 China 
50 Polauil 
25 Peru 

100 Germany 
100 Italy 
100 Austria 
10 Gold Coast 
25 Guatemala 


1/6 
2 - 
1/3 
1/3 
2 1- 
2/3 
1/3 
1/9 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Full Price List sent Free. NO APPROVALS. 
Orders despatched per return—NO WAITING. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. GIBBONS’ 
SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD CAT., 
1958 BJ)X, 1,597 Pages, PRICE 21/-, 
Postage 1/9. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


VVVVVV’fVVTTVVTIj 

25 Different ^ 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

^ make a most unusual and valuable gift 4 
^ for any collector! Yet for two weeks I 4 
y am able to send these 35 hi if. stamps 4 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 

Colonial stamps, AND 10 Diff. stamps of 

MANCHURIA 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


to all genuine collectors requesting my i 
Discount Approval selections. I also 4 
L present purchasers with g SPECIAL 4 
L Simp It IS U GIFT, and I operate a /J 
r genuine profit-sharing BONUS SCTIEMK I 
r for all customer* making reasonable ^ 

► regular purchases. 4 

^ Please tell your parents. * 

► You will not regret writing to: 4 

► G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/QEM), 4 

► 7 Winterbomc Rtl., Abingdon, Berks. 4 

enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 


« <» 

« 71 

£w 

'£U1 

&U1 

H 

WQ 

Ulcj 

*0 

§6 

6 :. 


CUT-OUT 

FREE! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS □ 

25 ANIMALS & BIRDS □ 
100 WHOLE WORLD □ 

9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS □ 

27 QUEEN ELIZABETH □ 
STAMP ALBUM . □ 

«Tust put a cross by the gift yon would 
like and it will be, sent ABSOLUTELY 
FHKK OP CHARGE together With j 
Approvals. (We can only afford to * 
givo one freo gift per person but I 
additional items can bo purchased at < 
8d. each or 31- the lot. Money back | 
guarantee). Please tell your parents, j 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. \ 
^JDept, MG3), j 


WRAC OFFICERS' 

fOUDlEATHER 



FOOTWEAR 

Tiie most comfortable foot¬ 
wear ever. Will make walking 
an absolute pleasure. Genuine 
solid leather full chrome uppers, snugly 
leather liued inside throughout. One picco 
solid leather sole and heel. Must be worth 
tliroe times our price. Brown. Sizes 2 to 
7, 8,l to 9i, including J sizes. 13/11, post 
2/1." Cash refunded if uot delighted. FltEli 
LISTS OF CLOTHING, TENTS. 



.ill 

FOR All BOYS £_$MAIL MEN, 

For 

mi 


Unbdicv^ 
c/earanM 

mi 



POST ETC. VS 

These new rx-Goy't. 
fawn supefinc poplin 
shirts produced for 
l lie Women’s Services 
have been slightly 
modified to fit boys, small m-gii. Long ’sleeves, 
coat stylo, with collar. Double thickness cuffs. 
THREE for less than the price of one. Yes, 8/6, 
post, etc.,1/6. Collar sizes 12 to 15. State size. 


HADQUARTER and ©EM/®SUpPUES LTtf 


(Dept. CN/44), 19S/200 Cfoldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.8, OpenallSat. Ip.tn.lVed. 


ZOO NEWS 



THE BEAM 


Minnie has retired. This 25- 
year-old brown bear who arrived 
at the London Zoo as a cub will 
end her days in a quiet country 
paddock at Whipsnadc. 

' “Minnie was formerly paired 
with the Syrian bear Pickles,” a 
Zoo official told me, “and then- 
partnership lasted for nearly 20 
years. During that time Minnie 
produced cubs almost every year— 
usually twins one year, triplets the 
next. Many of her cubs proved 
most useful for sending away in 
exchange to other Zoos on the 
Continent and U.S.A. 

GENTLE HINT 

“Few Zoo bears have been so 
well versed in the art of wheedling 
titbits from visitors as Minnie. For 
many years past she has been in 
the habit of squatting at the edge 
of the parapet, holding her toes. 
If no one threw her some food she 
would get impatient and wave her 
forepaw towards her mouth, as a 
gentle hint. It usually worked, 
and at times she got sd much food 
from the public that she had no 
appetite for her official rations,” 

Sophie, the Zoo’s South African 
ostrich, has now begun to. lay a 
clutch of eggs. But although up to 
•a dozen are expected none will 


produce any young ostriches 
because they arc infertile. “So 
Par only one egg has been laid,” 
said Head keeper Stanley Hexter. 
“But we expect others to follow at 
intervals of about 10 days. The 
first egg has already been dealt 
with—we made a small hole at 
one end and blew out the contents 
with a pump. The empty shell will 
be given to a boy visitor who has 
asked for it. Other eggs have 
already been earmarked for cer¬ 
tain schools, where they arc 
wanted for the school museum, as 
well as for private collectors. 

“These eggs weigh about 2-[lb 
each,” Mr. Hexter added. “The 
contents of the first were taken 
home in a jug by Keeper W. 
Daines whose wife : scrambled it 
and served it out to the family. 
They all report that it tasted 
remarkably good and that, in 
flavour, there was little difference 
between it and ordinary hens’ eggs. 

“These are likely to be the last 
infertile eggs that Sophie will 
produce. By next year we hope to 
have a mate for her.” 

More important than Sophie’s 
effort is an egg recently laid by one 
of the menagerie’s best-known 
king penguins. She is Sally, who 
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RETIMES 

was herself hatched in the Garden 
three years ago. Her mate is 
John, one of several “kings” 
obtained a year or two ago from 
the Edinburgh Zoo. 

“The incubation period is two 
months,” said Headkecpcr George 
Newson, “and so far all appears 
to be going well. Sally held the 
egg on the upper part of her feet 
for two days, then passed it over 
to John, who has had it in his 
keeping now for several days. He 
will no doubt pass it back to Sally 
in due course.” 

IMPORTANT CIIICK 

Meanwhile, an important chick 
has already been hatched in the 
Great Aviary. This is a Gough 
Island coot, believed to be the first 
of these, rare South Atlantic birds 
ever bred in England. “The 
parents were given to us in 1956 
b> a scientific survey expedition,” 
Mr. John Yealland, curator of 
birds, told me. “The coots built 
a nest last year but no eggs were 
laid. This time there is a fairly 
large clutch, so we are hoping for 
more chicks to be hatched shortly. 
The birds arc rather like the 
British moorhen but larger and 
with more resplendent markings.” 

Craven Hill 


JENNINGS, AS USUAL 


(limliiiucil from page 9 

Carter volunteered with a slight 
smile. 

The two masters slipped quietly 
out through the front door, closing 
it behind them so that the light 
from the hall should not betray 
their whereabouts. Then for some 
minutes they searched the quad 
and crept furtively round the 
garages and bicycle shed in quest 
of an intruder. Needless to say, 
the search was fruitless. 

“You must have scared him 
away when you poked your head 
out of the window,” Mr. Carter 
observed drily as they paused on 
the edge of the playing fields. “1 
suggest we go back indoors and 
have our supper.” 

It was not until they reached 
the front door again that they 
found that neither of them had a 
latchkey. Mr. Wilkins tut-tutted 
in exasperation as he rang the bell. 
Having so carefully closed the 
door behind them, they would now 
have to cool their heels in the 
chilly night air until someone 
arrived to answer their summons. 

Half a minute later he rang the 
bell again; after that he knocked 
and rang several times, but no One 
opened the door. This was not 
really surprising, for by now most 
of the domestic staff had gone off 
duty and the other masters were 
out of earshot in the dining hall 
at the far end of the building. 

“Let’s try the side door,” Mr. 
Carter suggested. 

“That’s no good. I went round 
and locked up just before I. started 
dormitory duty,” Mr. Wilkins said 
irritably. “This is ridiculous. We 
may have to go on waiting here 
until . . 

He broke off, struck with a 
bright thought. While looking up 
he had noticed that a window in 


Classroom 2 had a broken latch 
and would not fasten properly. 
As this room was on the ground 
floor, it would be quicker if he 
were to climb in that way rather 
than wait any longer for someone 
to open the front door. 

“It’s all right. Carter. I’ve just 
remembered where there’s a win¬ 
dow open,” he went on with evi¬ 
dent relief. “You stop here while 
I climb in and I’ll come round 
and open the door for you.” So 
saying, he hurried down the steps, 
turned to the right past the flower 
beds, and was soon lost to sight 
found the comer of the building. 


Classroom 2 faced the quad at 
right-angles to* the dormitory 
block. The outside _wall was 
bathed in ‘moonlight as Mr. 
Wilkins reached the window and 
fumbled to raise the sash. To his 
delight it opened easily, and a 
moment later he was kneeling on 
the window-ledge, his head and 
shoulders in the darkened room 
and his feet still dangling over the 
outside sill. 

He would have been surprised 
had he known with what interest 
his movements were being watched 
from the window of Dormitory 4! 

To be continued 


OLD-TIME CARS 





Wo. 24. THE 1912 MORRIS 


Jn the last few years of the 
19th century, an ardent racing 
cyclist of Oxford named 
William Morris built special 
racing cycles. Then he turned 
to motor-cycles/ He also saw 
the need for a reliable, cheap, 
small car, and in 1912 he pro¬ 
duced this 12-h.p. model. It 


sold well, but the First World 
War held up his plans for 
expansion. After the war,, 
however, he introduced mass 
production, and while all his 
competitors were raising prices, 
he reduced his by £100. 
William Morris, of course, later 
became Lord NufTicld. 
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NUMBER PUZZLE 

Can you, from the clues below, 
find the name of a great soldier 
which is also • that of a fine city 
in, New Zealand? The numbers 
indicate the position of the letter 
in the final answer. 

J>ussy fell down 1234, 

You will find 1567 on a bird, 
8, 9, 10 makes a weight. 

856 will provide a metal. 

IV HA rs THIS LINE? 

■ A Do yon know what is meant by 
the following ** lines**? 
The.PJimsoIl Line.. 

The P. and O. Line;. 

The Date Line. 

Crossing the line. ' 

Making a bee-line. 

WORD-CIIANGING 

0 Range Raced into a Tree. 

Change Master into a smalf 
Brook. 

Change Tears into a Flower. 
Change Groan into a Musical 
Instrument. 

Change Rent into a Bird. 

Change Players into a Herb. 


CAN YOU GUESS WHAT THIS IS? ( A ggz) 



f 

2 

3 



5 

6 

7 

3 

9 




10 


11 



12 




13 

14 






15 

16 




$17 



18 





19 



20 



21 





522 

23 


2 + 




25 

26 


27 




28 

29 




30 





31 





JUMBLED KINGS 
Can yon sort out the jumbled 
names and words below so that 
each king has been given his 
correct title ? 

^ufred the Conqueror. Ethel- 
red the Great. Edward the 
Lionheart. William the Con¬ 
fessor. Richard the Unready. 


Crossword puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Wise. 
5 Pant. 9 Borrowed, for money. 
11 Health centre. 12 Associate of 
the Royal Academy. 13 Composi¬ 
tion. 15 Not hard. 17 Royal 
Society. 18 Pacify. 20 For example. 
21. Merit. 23 Allow. 25 Poem; 
27 Obtain. 28 Hooter. 30 Noticed? 
31 Despatched. 

READING DOWN. 1 False. 
2 Atmosphere. 3 Grip. 4 Early 
English. 6 Donkey. 7 Thin. 8 
Gives money for goods. 10 Con¬ 
quers. 14 Heavenly body. 16 
Ajar. 18 Acquiesce. 19 Some 
people do this when asleep. 20 You 
might have them for breakfast. 
22 Loaned. 24 Consumed. 26 Lair. 
29 Exists. Answer next week 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TITere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good, 

(Answers are given in column 3) 


1. She is very sophisticated . 
A—Always half-asleep. 

B—-Worldly-wise. 

C—Modest and retiring. 

2. He has gone to the Anti¬ 

podes. 

A—The South Pole. 

B—Australia and New 
Zealand. / 

C—Tropical islands. 

3. This powder is abrasive. 

A—Wears away the surface. 
B—Absorbs moisture. 

C—Has soothing qualities. 


4, Such ideas should be propa¬ 

gated. 

A—Nipped in the bud. 

B—Spread widely. 

C—Regarded with suspicion, 

5. His family repudiated him. 

1 A—Crushed his ambition. 

B—Backed him up. 

C—Cast him off. 


6 . 


A gargantuan monster con¬ 
fronted us. 

A—Of gigantic size. 

B—Hideously ugly. 

C—Standing on guard. 


his goat-bell. 


WHAT AM I ? 

first is in toast but not in 
bread, 

My second’s in paste and also in 
spread. 

My third is in beans and also in 
peas, 

My fourth’s in pork but not in 
cheese. 

My fifth is in honey but not in 
jam, 

My sixth’s in mutton but not in 
lamb. 

Yet my whole is not food, as well 
you might think. 

It’s something in which you would 
make a nice drink. 

ANIMAL STEPS 
Jn five words, each the name of 
an animal, can you proceed 
from Bull to Ermine, using the 
Jast two letters of each name to 
form the first two of the next? 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Number puzzle. Well, wing, ton, tin— 
Wellington. 

Problem picture. A model fort nt Berne, 
Switzerland, made of stacked firewood, 

Wliat’s this line ? The safety line for loaded 
ships ; Peninsular and Orient shipping line ; 
100 degrees west of Greenwich, where the date 
changes; crossing the Equator; a straight 
direct course, 

"Word changing. Cedar, stream, aster, organ, 
tern, parsley. 

Animal steps, LuLL, Ll.aMA, MArmOT, 
OTtKK, Klimine, What am I ? Teapot. 
Jumbled Kings. Alfred the Creat, Ethelred 
the Unready, Edward the Confessor, William 
the Conqueror, Richard the Lionheart. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B Sophisticated is worldly-wise ; deprived 
of simplicity. (From Creek sophos, wise.) 

2. B Antipodes really means people with 
their feet opposite one’s own. lienee, it now 

• refers to Australia and New Zealand, 
which arc opposite Britain on the globe of 
the earth. (From Greek anti, opposite, and 
podes, feet.) 

3. A Abrasive means tending to wear away. 

- (From Latin ahrasus, scraped.) 

4. B To propagate is to spread ; to breed and 
multiply. (From Latin propagare , to beget.) 

5. C To repudiate is to reject; to cast oil’; to 
disown. (From Lntin repudiv, I cost away 
or reject.) 

6. A Gargantuan means enormous, like 
Gargantua , a giant who was the hero of a 
famous satire by the old French writer 
Rabelais. 


PETER’S GOAT-BELL 

While Peter,. was. spending a 
holiday with his parents in 
Norway he often heard the faint 
ringing of bells coming from dark 
forests, or from behind high rocks, 
or across lonely mountain lakes. 

“Who rings those bells?” asked 
Peter. 

He was told that in Norway 
many goats and cows, sheep and 
horses ’ have bells hanging ' from 
their collars, so that, if they get 
lost on the high mountains or in 
the thick forcstsThey can be found 
because their tinkling bells will tell 
where they are. ' 

. Peter thought the animal bell 
was a good idea, and he was very 
pleased when a Norwegian girl 
gave him a little goat-bell because 
he .had helped her to count her 
goats. 

Peter . kept the goat-bell care¬ 
fully wrapped in a spare * 1 hankie 
in-his blazer pocket, and when he 
was alone he rang it softly. 

When Peter came home ’ he 
wanted to put the bell on his 
kitten; but 'Mummy said that the 
bell was too heavy for Tibby, and 
that later it would warn the mice 
that Tibby was hunting for them. 

So Peter put the bell back in his 
pocket. 

Then one week-end Peter went 


li 


to stay with his cousin Susie in the 
country. 

Susie had a pet lamb. 

“What a pretty pet,” said Peter. 

“Fie is often a naughty pet, 
too,” said Susie. “He runs away, 
and hides. Sometimes it takes me 
hours to find him.” 

“I’ll soon stop his tricks,” 
replied Peter, and he brought out 
They hung the bell 



on the red collar that the lamb 
wore. And the next time that 
lamb ran away Susie found him 
quickly because his tinkling bell 
told her where he was. 


LUCKY DIP 

CANNY WAYS 

CAID a fisherman out in the 
° West, 

“ Our salmon are always the best. 
We eat all we can,’* 

Claimed this canny old man, 

“ And we naturally can all the 
rest.** 

MY CARAVAN 

JPine as any gipsy man, 

I am in my caravan. 

Painted in the brightest green—• 
Finest caravan you’ve seen; 

With little curtains peeping through 
Tied about with ribbons blue. 
Strong as any charger bold 
Is my big horse, brown and old; 
We wander through the country¬ 
side— . 

Sometimes I walk, sometimes I 
ride. 

The people point and envy me— 

1 shout to them: “Hooray! I’m 
free!” 

Green leaves high up in a tree, 
That’s the caravan for me; 

My horse the trunk of the old 
tree, 

The sky my curtains that you see. 
Up and onward, ’way from town, 
Wandering ’til the sun goes down. 

HOWLER 

A gherkin is a leather pullover 
with a zip-fastener at the 
front. 


OBVIOUSLY, 

Jt was raining heavily, and Mr. 

Smith was surprised to see his 
neighbour repairing the roof of his 
shed. “Why don’t you repair it 
when it stops raining?” he called 
out. 

“Because it doesn’t leak then,” 
was the reply. 

A SPELL OF WORK 
^ boy who is brought up is bred, 
But bread is a substance we 
cat. 

A feat is a wonderful deed. 

But has nothing to;do with our 
feet . 

At the quay, we can watch all the 
boats, 

But we open the door with a key , 
And this must fit in the lock, 
While a sail on the loch is a spree. 
An Indian corn is called maize , 
While a maze is a puzzle, we 
know, 

And so is our spelling sometimes! 
No matter, we learn as we grow. 

LIBRARY OF LAUGHS 
JJlack Sheep of the Family, by 
A. Lamb. 

Find Your Way Without a Com¬ 
pass, by Ivor Mapp. 

Printing Your Own Pound Notes, 
by E. C. Money. 

Scaling the Heights, by A. 
Clymber. 


SOL® TENNIS 

Great Fun For All The Family 

39 'S’S'»' 

Tlio perfect tennis 
trainer. In Jjox 
<i u m p 1 o t c w 1 1 h 
Poles, Bases, Guy 
ropes, Pegs, ntc., and tethered Ndo 
Tennis Ball. Ideal for garden, holiday 


Sr ml 3d. for III unrated Lists. 


FOLDING CAMP BED 



PET'S BE® 

SOFT,COSY, 
^HYGIENIC 

Eon 
dogs 
on 

CATS 



REAL Ideal Camp!nc 1 


Bi&ib'b 

v.iPUa. 3/- or v.o.j ). 
Cushion 5/- extra. 

_Avoids Floor Draught 

BARGAIN! Sunbath! nc 1>str0,1 s> steel frame. 

****.***. ,, ,iCanvas slips oil' for easy washing. 

‘ nm-StS iFolds Hat. .Ideal any room. 

/n D vena. \ 1G *«• x is in. ... 19 g nun 

^ 16 in. x 21 in. ... 25/* 3/- 

Strong sprung sfeel lied folds! 16 Hi. x 2 4 in^... 27/G J\;J\ 

easy parking, MONTROSE PRODUCTS 

USHUI extra lied. 6 ft. long x 2 ft. 1 /n „ Mt « M n 

.. ■ Grand for garden, holidays, etc. 1 „<[W- C.N.P.79) 

outstanding offer at this price 1 J623-7 Holloway R(l., London, N.10 


AND THAT ENDED JACKO’S CAREER AS AN ARTIST 
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LOSER WHO TOOK 
THE PLUNGE 


r |hns is a great week in sport. In 
addition to the final stages of 
the tennis championships at Wim¬ 
bledon, there is the annual Royal 
Regatta at Henley, and the third 
Test Match between England and 
New Zealand at Headingley, 
Leeds, starting on Thursday. 

’A* the Henley Royal Regatta, 
which opens on Wednesday, 
■ the Russians will be making an 
all-out attempt to regain some of 
the * trophies. Entries have been 



Stuart Mackenzie 

received from the U.S.S.R. for five 
of the events. Australia*, America, 
Norway, Switzerland, and Eire 
have also entered. 


One race which most fans hope 
will take place is a meeting in the 
Diamond Sculls of Stuart Mac¬ 
kenzie (Australia) and V. Ivanov 
(Russia). They met in the final of 
the Olympic sculls, and the 
Russian won. Mackenzie reversed 
the decision in last year’s Diamond 
Sculls at Henley, and in the 
European Championships. 

Ivanov provided one of the high¬ 
lights of last year's Henley when, 
after a terrific battle with Stuart 
Mackenzie, he dived into the 
water, and swam to the Austra¬ 
lian’s boat to congratulate him. 

The New Zealanders’ first Test 
Match at Leeds was in 1949, and 
the game ended in a draw. Dur¬ 
ing the three days’ play over 1100 
runs were scored, with centuries 
from Sir Len Hutton, Cyril Wash- 
brook, and Denis Compton. 

The week-end also secs the start 
of Arnold Hamer’s benefit match 
when Yorkshire visit Chesterfield 
to play Derbyshire. Hamer, the 
Derbyshire opening bat, is himself 
a Yorkshire man, from Hudders¬ 
field. He played first for Pudsey 
St, Lawrence (Sir Len Hutton’s 
first club), and appeared twice for. 
the Yorkshire County XI before 
the war. He joined Derbyshire in 
1950, after playing soccer for York 
City. 


Sporting Flashbacks 


C7hsn 

AUSTR ALIA’S’ 

DON BRADMAN 

SET UP A NEW RECORD 
TEST MATCH. SCOtfE OP 
2534 AT LEEDS IN taZO 
ONE OP THE MANY 
THOUSANDS WHO PACKED 
THE GROUND To SEE IT 
WAS A 14- V^AR“OLD 
Soy from Pudsey*. 



N* 

■ The Boy was 

LEN HUTTON who 

EIGHT YEARS LATER 
(PLAYIN6 AGAINST AN 
AUSTRALIAN T£ST T£AM 

Captained by Bradman) 

SURPASSED Dons FIGURE 
By HITTING 3G4 



ALTHOUGH HUTTON HAD SUCH A 

long amo Distinguished test 

CAREER . IT STARTED UNHAPPILY 

- (v.A/gwzauNO in tg 37 )- 

HE FAILED TO SCORE IN Hl$ FIRST 
innings ano was Dismissed For a 
SINGLE IN THE SECOND- IN EACH 
case the Bowler was Com, 


The Art of Cricket 



Explorers’ ABC 

^'s the Adventure that lures 
you from town, 

Q for your Questions you'll get 
Y our reply on, 

Jg is the Breakfast that costs 
half-a-crown. 

p for the Rucksack that walkers 
rely on. 

{"2 is your Cycle (your brakes 
must be right). 

g is for Supper—two-and-six for 
three courses, 

J) is the “Dorm” where you 
spend a good night. 

X is your Tour, planned to suit 
, your resources. 4 

|£ is for Everyone—no one is 
barred, 

\J is for Urgent—send the 

coupon or letter, 

p the small Fee for your 
membership card. 

Y is for Value : no holiday’s 
better. 

Q’s “ Going Places ? ” — free 
booklet for you, 

w for Wardens you’ll soon get 
to know. 

J-J is the Handbook that tells 
what to do. 

V for Xpense ! Surprisingly 
low. 

J’s International—at hostels all 
mix, 

Y for Youth hostel that helps 
you explore, 

T is for Juvenile (Bed, one-and- 
six !). 

2 is the end. If you want to 
know more ... 

is the Kitchen where you 
cook or brew tea, 

Post this today! 

L’s the Lunch packet that costs 
onc-and-three. 

jyj is the Membership card you 
will treasure. 

ToY.lI.A. CN58/4 1 

Trevelyan House, St. Albans, Herts. j 

P/ease send me “ Going Places?”, u Post - j 
card from Peter ”, enrolment r orm and j 
details of family membership . J 

1 

j\J is for Nomad — you roam at. 
your leisure. 

I 

Name .. | 

l 

... 1 

Q for the Open-air, calling to 
you, . 

Address .,. 1 

i 

p for your Parents, for they can 
come, too. 

. i 

i 

. 1 


One of the greatest cricketers of 
all time, Sir Donald Bradman has 
now proved himself a masterly 
writer on the game. His new 
book, The Art of Cricket (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 30s.), is one from 
which no player can fail to benefit. 

No man alive knows more about 
cricket, and in this handsome book 
he covers every aspect of the game, 
from choosing equipment to lead¬ 
ing a side in a Test Match, from 
lacing boots to selecting a team to 
win the Ashes. But it is no dull 
text book. 1 Sir Donald writes "in a 
lively manner, illustrating many of 
his points with anecdotes. 

He obviously believes in the old 
maxim that one picture is worth 
a thousand words, for he has in¬ 
cluded hundreds of action studies. 
Cine-camera strips showing him . 


making various strokes merit care¬ 
ful study; and much can be 
learned, too, from the pithily-titled 
photos of famous players in action. 

Bowling, batting, and fielding 
are dealt with at length; but there 
are also chapters on the history of 
the game; on umpiring; running 
between the wickets; a detailed ex¬ 
planation of the L.B.W. rule; and 
many other phases of the game 
which must be mastered before a 
player can call himself a complete 
cricketer. 

Parts of The Art of Cricket arc 
a little advanced for younger 
readers, but as Sir Don says in his 
Introduction, they can be passed 
by for the time being. Certainly 
this is a book that every cricketer, 
young or old, would wish to have, 
to read again and again. 


GAMES SCRAPBOOK 


'Jhm man in charge of preparing 
the Cardiff Arms Park track 
and turf and keeping it in perfect 
condition during the Games is 
Mr. Archie McTaggart. Head 
groundsman at the University of 
London athletic ground at Mot- 
spur Park, Surrey, Mr. McTaggart 
will be assisted by eight of Wales’ 
leading groundsmen. 

A Bailey Bridge is to be put 
over the River Taff near Arrrts 
Park to enable competitors to 
reach the stadium without having 
to wait in traffic queues. . 

JJaymond Paul will represent 
England in the fencing events, 
and his wife June will be com¬ 
peting in the track sprints. 

]\/£ike Beuisford, the Cheshire 
miler, was A “possible” for 
the English athletics team for the 
Games. Then he discovered that 
his mother was born in Glasgow, 
and decided that he would rather 
run for Scotland. 

(Jeraldine Francis, 15-ycar-old 
schoolgirl of Newport, Mon., 
will swim in five events in the 
Games—the 110 and 440 yards 
free-style, 110 yards butterfly, and 
the free-style and medley relays. 
Geraldine holds ten of her 
country’s titles from 100 yards to 
1J miles. 


five-foot shark suddenly 
appeared when members of 
Australia’s swimming team were 
having one of their last training 
sessions near the Barrier Reef. 
Lorraine Crapp lashed out with 
her feet and the shark made off. 

youngest of England’s 
women athletes for Cardiff, 
16-year-old Marion Needham of 
Shcppcrton, took up long jumping 
just over a year ago. 


Soccer in 
Australia 

Although soccer has been played 
in Australia for some years, it 
has never been able to compete 
in popularity with Rugby Union, 
Rugby League, and Australian 
Rules football. But during the 
last twelve months soccer has be¬ 
come one of . the country’s major 
sports. One of the primary 
. reasons is the influence of the 
many British and European immi¬ 
grants. 

The recent tour of Australia by. 
the Blackpool team has also given 
a great fillip to the game, and 
Stanley Matthews’ presence in the 
Blackpool side attracted higher 
attendances than were ever antici¬ 
pated. 

Encouraged by this interest, the 
Australian F.A. arc planning to 
invite next season’s Cup Finalists 
to fly there to stage a “replay” 
of the Wembley match. 

A number of leading English 
and Scottish clubs have inquired 
about a playing tour next summer. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. When was the existing English 
native record for the 220-yard 
sprint set up? 

2. What sum docs an England 
player receive for appearing in 
a Test match? 

3. What is meant by giving 
“sticks” at hockey? 

4. Which is the longest standing 
record in women’s athletics? 

5. Which batsman has two innings 
of over 400 runs to his credit? 

6. Which soccer player has been 

nicknamed “The Gentle 
Giant”? x 
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Two Russian tennis stars, 17- 
ycar-oltl Anna Dhnitricva (left) 
and Andrei Potamin loosen their., 
muscles with n training run. 
This week Anna is playing in the 
junior tournament, during the 
Wimbledon Championships. 
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